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VII. Providing for the Recreational 
Needs of Adolescents 
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Recreation is perhaps a more important area of social adjust- 
ment for the adolescent than any of the others which have been dis- 
cussed in previous issues of this volume of THE HicH ScHOOL 
JourNnaL. It is in his recreation that he is most likely to come 
into conflict with the accepted values of the society into which he 
has been thrust by force of circumstance. It is in the area of 
recreation that he learns most quickly to respect his own integrity 
and that of his fellow citizens. It is in recreation that he seeks an 
outlet for his strongest emotional drives. 

Not only is recreation an important phase of the life of the 
adolescent but it is also one which is frequently most neglected in 
our own social pattern. The traditional framework of secondary 
education makes room for it most grudgingly. As late as the 1920's 
the outstanding authorities on the extra-curricular activities of the 
high school listed the functions of those activities as primarily for 
the extension of the more serious phases of the school class. Until 
quite recently the aim of high school courses in physical education 
has been primarily physical development to the neglect of the ob- 
vious recreational values of some of the activities which were being 
carried on. This issue of THe Hicn ScHoot JourNAL seeks to 
identify the recreational problems of adolescents and to suggest ways 
in which present programs may be improved.—S.M.H. 
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Recreation for Youth 


Harotp D. MEYER 
University of North Carolina 
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O GROUP in the age picture has submitted itself to more 

study, research, and clinical analysis, than the modern gener- 
ation of youth. We have an array of facts about youth—twenty- 
five million of them in our population surging forward; eight mil- 
lion enrolled in high schools; and eighty-seven percent in the schools 
of the nation. Health charts indicate the story of physical progress 
and statistics of crime give youth too prominent a place. 

At the present time there is a great cry regarding juvenile de- 
linquency. Too much emphasis has been on the “crises,” “dramati- 
zation” side of this picture. The approach is negative. Rather 
do we need to turn to a positive view and substitute “youth ade- 
quacy” for “juvenile delinquency.” Adequate facilities; adequate 
leadership; adequate opportunities along all lines will do much to 
ameliorate any social pathology that might exist and prevent further 
trouble. 

Youth finds itself amidst many intriguing adventures; acceptance 
into citizenship by the lowering of the voting age; teeming thou- 
sands in teen towns, teen bars, and teen centers; physical fitness for 
a new and complex world; perhaps some form of universal military 
training; a wide field of vocational opportunities; sex education 
with all of its implications; planning for parenthood and the needs 
involved; these and many other forces call attention to the leader- 
ship of youth of the nation in making this democracy a workshop 
in action. This is a dynamic era. 

The community has always been concerned about its youth. As 
potential citizens, builders of families, industrial and agrarian work- 
ers, educational and religious leaders, they are a rich community 
asset. As potential defectives, delinquents, and dependents, they 
challenge the community. As members of the family, school, church, 
and club, they are a vital part of society’s organizations. The 
force and influence of youth in action is immeasurable and there 
is an enormous amount of good will and interest directed toward 
building adequately for youth. This is true in all fields of com- 
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munity service, health, education, welfare, recreation, religion, and 
family life. 

In the total youth program, recreation assumes a prominent 
place as an essential force. Many public and private agencies on 
national, state and local levels are established for ministering to the 
recreation needs of youth. While they may differ in emphasis and 
structure their recreation activities are very similar. Studies and 
experience reveal, however, that the sum total of service in relation 
to need is notably inadequate, 

A charge of duplication, overlapping, and unnecessary compe- 
tition is frequently made. The accusation may be justified to a 
certain extent in a limited situation, but by and large the facts 
show that there is room for multiplied resources. Most of the 
existing youth-serving agencies have had large increases in member- 
ship in late years, greater numbers of paid and volunteer workers, 
planned programs of larger scope, more generous donors, expanding 
treasuries, and more abundant areas and facilities. Community in- 
terest is also greater now than ever before. The activities of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth in a democracy, 
of the National Conference on the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Deliquency, of the Youth Conservation Program of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, of schools and churches, of youth centers, 
and of youth-serving committees in all organizations are evidence of 
this concern. 

Recreation for youth calls for the united effort of all who are 
interested in the welfare of youth and who have any social responsi- 
bility for this segment of the population. Certain general prin- 
ciples form the foundation of a community-wide recreation program 
for young people. In a bulletin, “What About Us?,” published by 
the former Division of Recreation of the Federal Security Agency, 
a ten-point program is proposed: 

1. Plan for the whole community. Bring together all community 
groups concerned with recreation for teen-age youth. Learn what 
the total needs are, what resources can be mobilized to meet them. 
Determine how the job is to be accomplished. Reach all children— 
omit none. 

2. Let youth participate. Give much of the job of organizing 
their own leisure-time activities to teen-age boys and girls. Given 
the opportunity, they will demonstrate ingenuity and enthusiasm, 
develop self-discipline. Success depends on the extent to which 
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youth is allowed to inject its own thinking and planning into the 
program. 

3. Allocate responsibility for providing services. Fit all public 
and private youth agencies into a broad community plan and allo- 
cate responsibility to each for the various areas in the community. 
Gaps in existing services can thus be filled and overlapping or 
duplication of effort avoided. 

4. Develop neighborhood activities. The neighborhood should 
be the central point in planning recreation activities for teen-agers. 
Keep boys and girls in their own neighborhood with their own 
neighborhood groups by developing varied programs that younsters 
themselves want. 

5. Strengthen existing services. Secure wider and fuller use of 
existing recreation facilities, private and public. Adjust hours of 
service. Broaden and revise programs to answer all present-day 
needs of the teen-age group. 

6. Use school and church facilities. Make full use of school and 
church facilities—during afternoons, evenings, and holidays—for 
clubs, hobby groups, social activities, and athletics. Lighted school 
houses are symbols of community concern for its adolescents. 

7. Develop new play spaces. Encourage the establishment of 
youth centers and playgrounds where needed. War-created problems 
are calling the attention of many communities to the fact that their 
services to the youth population are sadly inadequate. 

8. Find capable leadership. Adequate leadership is essential to 
good programs. Getting the right supervision is of vital importance, 
and only qualified and sympathetic people should be recruited for 
the task. A great bulk of the work will be done by volunteers— 
adult and youth—but professional leaders are needed to direct and 
coordinate activities. 

g. Diversify teen-age activities. To satisfy all interests, a wide 
range of activities should be planned—social get-togethers, dances, 
parties, athletic tournaments, hobby groups, camping programs, and 
participation in civilian war services. 

10. Secure community support. Get youth and parents interested 
through frequent forums, discussions. Give activities wide pub- 
licity. Do a community education job, interpreting the purposes 
and results of your program. 

As one scans the horizon of recreation opportunities for youth 
there are a number of facets of the total picture that call for atten- 
tion: 
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1. The growing significance and importance of recreation chal- 
lenges action. The needs for, the benefits from and the values of 
recreation are constantly increasing. Recreation assumes its place 
along with health, religion, education and work as one of the essen- 
tials of every individual’s personality and every community's social 
well-being. This age of technology increases leisure, and hence the 
necessity for guidance in its wise use. Recreation illiteracy is dan- 
gerous and there is abundant evidence to indicate this fact in the 
ranks of individual and social pathology. Recreation is growing 
as a force to ameliorate, prevent and cure social ills and negative 
practices of life. Hence, with these significant statements it be- 
comes evident that youth and the leaders of youth must recognize 
the field of recreation as essential and give it careful study and con- 
sideration. 

2. There is a strong need for study and research relative to the 
practices of leisure. What people are doing; why they do what they 
do; how it is done; proper ways and means of procedure; con- 
structive direction; special interests; and on and on call for constant 
research in the understanding and production of the “know how.” 

3. The school must assume responsibility for teaching the arts 
of leisure throughout its entire system. To know the arts of living 
and the arts of living together are equally as important to under- 
stand as the arts of making a living. A generation of recreationally 
literate people would be a tremendous asset to this nation as a 
security measure and a cultural pattern. 

4. In the construction of school buildings, the planning of school 
grounds, and the acquiring of school properties, definite consider- 
ation should be given to the areas and facilities for recreation as a 
primary function in the education process. 

5. The youth agencies of the nation are a powerful force in pro- 
viding effective recreation pursuits for youth. Whether they are 
adult led organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boys’ Clubs 
of America, and the like, or whether they are supplementary youth 
groups—the Junior Order of Elks, the Order of DeMolay, the 
Children of the American Revolution, the National Catholic Youth 
Council, and so on, or whether they be adult community organiza- 
tions interested in recreation as those sponsored by the American 
Legion, the various civic clubs, the farm groups, and so on, there 
are many potentialities through correlation and cooperation to offer 
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maximum services for youth advancement. These agencies coordi- 
nating their efforts with the school can enrich program offerings. 

6. Youth directed groups are spontaneously spreading through- 
out the nation. Youth groups—teen-towns, teen-taverns, teen-centers, 
and the like are found in most every community. The teen-age 
group movement is but one facet of the total picture. It has, how- 
ever, a definite contribution to make and can fill a need in com- 
munity well-being. This movement needs guidance and supervision 
to assure constructive values. 

7. Undoubtedly in many communities there is over-emphasis 
on youth. The entire adult population feels a responsibility and is 
endeavoring to serve you. Every adult organized group wants to 
sponsor some project of value to youth. Careful study and con- 
sideration should be given to the extent to which tension, confu- 
sion, and unnecessary and unrelated projects are developing that 
often injure constructive programs and tend to produce negative 
results. Every attempt should be made to develop a balanced pro- 
gram, a program that serves all youth—both sexes, all races, all 
economic and social strata for interests, needs and wholesome ob- 
jectives. 

8. There is certainly need to give consideration to the possible 
formulation of a community youth council made up of all agencies 
and organizations interested in youth in order to develop concerted 
action, constructive planning, fulfillment of needs, and the enrich- 
ment of endeavor. Too often an individual group or organization 
picks up an idea for a youth project and attempts to develop it 
without coordinated study. 

g. We are constantly confronted with the problem of the social 
pathology of youth as indicated in various forms of juvenile de- 
linquency, defectiveness and depravity. Every effort should be 
made to ameliorate and cure these situations and then build a strong 
program of prevention for future protection. There certainly is no 
need for the community to blindly neglect these situations. 

10. Every thought should be given to joint action on all of these 
matters—youth and adults working hand in hand, youth participa- 
tion, youth consideration, youth programming, right along with 
adult interests and action. 

The strength of this nation is found in its community dwelling. 
Ours is the realm of the home, the school, the church and the com- 
munity. Here we labor day in and day out and through the years 
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have made many substantial gains in an intelligent approach to 
the problems of these institutions. May we pledge ourselves to 
make every possible effort to hold these gains. To do so will re- 
quire multifold earnestness in the efforts involved; the streamlining 
of our programs; ceaseless work; boundless initiative; daring imagi- 
nation; and sacrificial courage. We cannot allow any idea to pre- 
vail that these things which the years of leadership have brought 
to reality shall die. Rather shall we find a community of interest 
that through united efforts shall give us the determination to accom- 
plish anything. 

Trite as it may seem, it is still true that the individual is the 
unit of society. The concern about each individual brings to us 
the strength of the whole. Every power of the community must aim 
to create a rich personality—the individual youth adjusted to societal 
living and in social dignity to meet the challenges of this in this 
complex, ramified civilization. That they may carry out their own 
programs in relation to their age and experience; to learn how to 
do things, how to understand themselves, calls for citizenship in 
action. 

Leadership demands that we keep our eyes, ears and heartthrobs 
close to -he tempo of time. The impacts of this era, the growth of 
centralization, the concepts of control in the changing patterns of 
democracy, the new realism of the people, continued trends toward 
specialization, social responsibility as a function in the democratic 
process, mobility on the march, the power of technology in its 
multiple relationships, the trends from an agrarian to an industrial 
civilization, and international emergencies all sound a clarion call 
for leadership to make its adjustment in a revolutionary world. 

We plunge into the tomorrows confident in an ultimate peace 
molded on the foundations of democratic justice. In that belief we 
shall dare to think ahead, plan ahead, move ahead for the youth 
of today and those to be born in the tomorrows. Surely out of these 
efforts must come a better world, a finer way of life for the masses 
of our folk. We must believe that, and believing it, with heads high, 
and with determination in our efforts, through intelligent leader- 
ship, move forward to the new day. 
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Using the Creative Arts to Meet Recreation 
Needs of Adolescents 


MILDRED SCANLON 
National Recreation Association 
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VERY man should be helped to learn how to make something 
E.:: beauty in line, form, color, sound or graceful use of his 
own body. At least he should find satisfaction in what others do 

. if he cannot help himself use these forms of expression.* 

This is one of the basic principles upon which good recreation 
programs are built—programs designed to meet the needs of all 
age and interest groups and the varying degrees of mental and 
physical ability within the groups. 

The term “man” is, of course, used in its broadest sense and 
should be interpreted to include women, children and adolescents. 

Under the direction of their adult leaders, the young folks who 
constitute this last group make common and widespread use of 
sports and athletics in meeting their recreation needs. They ac- 
knowledge and usually provide for their social recreation needs 
through parties, picnics, dinners, dances and various other types 
of “get togethers.” But they frequently overlook the creative arts 
as a further means of meeting their recreation needs. This is indeed 
unfortunate, since adolescents have great need for expressing them- 
selves, their emotions, their opinions, their ideas of what is inter- 
esting, what is beautiful. Once they determine which is the right 
medium for them, they derive tremendous satisfaction in the realm 
of self-expression. 

However, until they have been exposed to the various media 
which might be used for this purpose, neither the adolescents them- 
selves nor the people who work with them can tell which will best 
serve their recreation needs. 

What each individual is looking for is some activity that gives 
him personal satisfaction—some activity that completely commands 
him, so that he can give all that he has and is to it. For this reason, 
all of the creative arts that have brought satisfaction through the 
ages—music, drama, dance, rhythm, sculpture, art in all its various 


* “19 Recreation Principles,’’ National Recreation Association. 
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forms—should be offered to adolescents and in as attractive and as 
appealing a manner as possible. The young folks should be given 
the opportunity to sample freely of everything that is offered. They 
should be helped to find the activities that give them greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction—the ones that best meet their individual recrea- 
tion needs. In these they should be helped to develop the essential 
skills. 

In the early stages the developing or acquiring of these skills may 
closely resemble work—and hard work, at that! The only thing 
that keeps it out of this category is the participant’s attitude toward 
it. When people engage in some worthwhile activity only because 
they want to, not because they have to or because anyone is forcing 
them to, pleasure in the activity ranks uppermost. The activity 
assumes the characteristics of play. Under different circumstances, 
or with other people the activity could only be considered work. 

Yet even though the play spirit prevails, ultimate satisfaction in 
recreation comes only through one’s own achievement of some kind. 
So participants in the creative arts strive constantly—though happily 
—to master the fundamental skills and techniques necessary to meet 
their need. 

The adolescent girl, let us say, who has been exposed to the 
wonders and beauties of rhythm and motion as demonstrated in a 
folk festival, modern dance group or ballet has some idea of the 
various patterns, motions, gestures and positions of the human body 
which can be used in telling a story or expressing an idea. In her 
own mind she may have an entirely different story or idea that is 
clamoring for expression—but she has seen the vast possibilities in 
the dance or the wide field of rhythms as a medium of expression. 
This appeals to her more strongly than any of the other creative 
arts to which she has been introduced. She sets about learning the 
fundamentals. She spends long hours in practice. Perhaps she 
does not find immediate need for all that she learns. But she ex- 
periments, tries everything, retains that which helps her express 
what she has in mind, rejects that which she does not need. The 
more “tools” she has at her disposal the better she can build, now 
or later. Meanwhile the activity into which she entered so whole- 
heartedly meets another of her recreation needs in that it provides 
for wise use of her leisure time, as well as helps her learn how to 
make something of beauty through the graceful use of her own body. 
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Not every adolescent girl or boy who witnesses the ballet at- 
tempts to express himself through the medium of dance or rhythm. 
Some young girls feel that they are too big, too clumsy. Others 
have physical disabilities which prevent them from such an active 
means of expression. But they usually find some outlet—(Dégas 
chose canvas!). 

Due to their geographical location many adolescents are denied 
the privilege of watching anything in the field of ballet or modern 
dance. It remains the responsibility of their leader, however, to 
open to them somehow the fields of music and rhythm, because 
“without rhythm man is incomplete.” 

Libraries of recorded music are found in many recreation centers. 
So are musical instruments which can be checked out for home use. 
In some buildings pianos that are conveniently and conspicuously 
located invite passersby to stop and play. These pianos are almost 
never idle—even though at times the player may be using only one 
finger to pick out a tune. 

Choral groups, bands, orchestras, glee clubs, barbershop and 
beauty shop quartets, song fests attract many adolescents. 

Some one might ask how to interest those who are not readily 
attracted. A good way is to approach the subject through some- 
thing in which they are vitally interested. Nearly every adolescent 
would like to lead some of the rhythmic activities closely related 
to athletics which are the backbone of some adolescent recreation 
programs. The teams need some support. There should be a band, 
a drum major, cheer leaders, yells, a class song. All of these necessi- 
tate good rhythmic sense. Sometimes these are the opening wedge 
into the field of rhythm for many adolescents. 

Leaders who are attempting to interest adolescents in the creative 
arts need to know a good deal more than the subject matter in- 
volved. They need to know not only the adolescents who are in the 
program but also those who aren’t and who should be! 

The first step is to establish friendly relations. Start a conver- 
sation. Cultivate the adolescents. Discover their interests. All 
this background information will help in determining the most 
likely approach. 

Some of the group are ardent horsemen, let’s say. They ride 
frequently, talk of horses constantly, think of nothing else. A special 
invitation to them to attend a “Horse Show” is bound at least 
to arouse their curiosity—particularly since the show is to be held 
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indoors! Of course, no real horses are shown. The ones that are 
exhibited are made of clay, wood, soap. There may be some sketches, 
drawings, paintings, etchings. The live horse enthusiasts who 
attend the show will be most critical and discerning because, after 
all, they know horses! The leader waits and watches for the opening 
that is bound to come. When their comments warrant it the leader 
hands them a ball of clay, piece of chalk, charcoal or a pencil and 
asks them to illustrate what they mean. Almost before they know it 
they are engaged in the creative arts. They have taken the first 
hurdle. They have made something with their hands. They may 
even have found the experience surprisingly pleasant. It should not 
be too difficult to “reach” them now. However, if another opening 
wedge is necessary, an invitation to set up more authentic props 
might be extended. They know, probably better than the leader, 
what the general effect should be. Given the materials they re- 
quest, they and their ingenuity may manage to convey the idea. 

A project with more feminine aspects is a Garden Show. Real 
flowers should be used, of course, if they are available, but if they 
are not the need for their beauty is even greater. Paper, twine, 
hemp, wire, tin cans, pipe cleaners, sawdust will have to be shaped 
and styled to answer the purpose. Again, sketches, paintings, ceram- 
ics, wood carvings will all be exhibited for the benefit of those 
who find this medium easiest to use in telling the story of the beauty 
they had observed and enjoyed in real flowers. 

No leader should overlook the fertile fields of birthdays, anni- 
versaries, Christmas and any other present-giving occasion. Many 
of these are uncovered through conversation—and serve as introduc- 
tions to the field of “making things.” 

The young men of the group might be encouraged to make 
original creations in jewelry, leather craft, shellcraft, etc. Any girl 
would like to wear an “original.” When she receives a gift like 
that, she may be inspired to make one something like it herself. 

Not all adolescents have to be helped to think of things they 
would like to do. Many have very positive ideas. Some boys want 
to weave Indian rugs or wall hangings for their room. Some girls 
see the loom as a means of glamour—a new and different peasant 
skirt is their chief interest. 

In one town the Teen Age Review is the event of the year. The 
script is written by members of the group. They also design and 
make their own costumes, stage sets, lighting effects. They antici- 
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pate, plan and work on the production in some way or other dur- 
ing the major part of the winter. All of the creative arts are utilized 
though not by all members of the group at the same time. Each 
one contributes to whichever one he can. They all work together 
to produce something of beauty in line, form, color and sound. 

There is no question but that the creative arts can be used in 
meeting the recreation needs of adolescents. They provide a means 
of expression. They make for wise use of leisure time. They quite 
often become hobbies—and hobbies that will carry over into later 
life. Many of them can be fitted into small fragments of time and 
small areas of space. This is a necessary consideration when you 
remember the busy and over-crowded days of the average adolescent 
and the small apartments in which they sometimes live. 

Primary consideration in the creative arts program should be 
given to helping the individual “learn how to make something of 
beauty.” The aim of the program should be to reach every adoles- 
cent—to attain 100% participation. But if for some reason this is 
not possible each individual should know or be taught how to appre- 
ciate what others do and what others have done along this line. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Therefore anyone guiding or 
leading others in the field of the creative arts is, in a sense, making 
himself and his followers immortal. This should be an achieve- 
ment to bring ultimate satisfaction. 


Adolescents and Commercial Recreation 


MONTGOMERY HILL 
North Carolina Theatres, Incorporated 
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RECENT life insurance advertisement read in part as fol- 
lows: “Americans have difficulty in relaxing. We tend to carry 
our troubles around with us. 

“Yet relaxation is necessary if we are to be able to give our best 
efforts to our work and to be successful at getting more fun out 
of life.” 

To meet the need of having idle time constructively occupied, 
and minds filled with interest, there has developed in recent years 
numerous types of commercial recreation. Not so many years ago 
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recreation facilities were very liimted, hours were long, cash was 
scarce, and the church and school represented the principal source 
of recreation and social life in many communities. 

But tremendous changes are evident in the life we live today— 
under age children not allowed to work, shorter hours for adults, 
more cash on hand, and an ever increasing need for people to 
occupy constructively their leisure time—hence, the need of com- 
mercial recreation to add to recreation facilities sponsored by public 
and private interests. Commercial entertainment is simply a result 
of the times and meets the economic law of “supply and demand.” 

From the book “Community Recreation” by Meyer and Bright- 
bill, we have, in part, this introduction to a chapter on Develop- 
ments in Commercial Recreation: “When a large number of people 
demand special forms of recreation which can be standardized and 
offered at a price within reach of the majority, commercial recrea- 
tion develops. Such recreation has a large and legitimate place 
in satisfying leisure-time demands and interests.” 

Commercial recreation can be identified easily by the following 
factors: (1) It is owned and operated primarily for profit. (2) It 
must have a sufficient demand to guarantee economic backing. 
Otherwise it loses the element of profit and thus its commercial 
appeal. (3) It must be flexible and adaptable enough to meet the 
constantly changing whims and fancies of a heterogeneous popu- 
lation. 

As each form of commercial recreation becomes a reality, the 
interested patrons tend to take for granted the ease with which the 
entertainment is furnished, and yet, back of all the worthwhile 
commercial entertainment developments, there are many hours of 
thought, planning, hard work, because that which is presented and 
offered for sale must be to the liking of the people or the enterprise 
is economically unsound. 

Take my own profession, that of the motion picture theatre, and 
visualize the background, effort, and thought, that result in many 
moments of entertainment in thousands of theatres and for millions 
of patrons. Fundamentally there must be the producer, distributor 
and retailer if the product is to be made, distributed and presented 
for public consumption. Let us consider some of the details of these 
fundamentals. 

First—PRODUCER OR MANUFACTURER. The production of a talk- 
ing picture is one of the most complicated jobs in the world. Noth- 
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ing stat.l> vecween an author and his novel but his pen; nothing 
between a painter and his canvas but his brush; but between the 
conception of a motion picture and the finished production are 
many minds and arts. There must be the story. The literature of 
the world crosses a producer’s desk. Every important novel is read 
by the story department long before it goes on popular sale. The 
magazines provide a vast field of material. Trained scenarists are 
busy on originals. Once the story is selected, difficulties begin. One 
must fit the cast to the story or the story to the cast. From beginning 
to end of the writing of a scenario, the research department checks 
every detail—Everything must be ready down to the last ash tray 
on adesk. There is the business of costuming a picture. Architects, 
carpenters, and painters go to work on the necessary sets. 

Eventually the stage is set and cameras go into action. Some- 
times the entire cast must go on location. There is the job of sound 
recording, the scoring of music for the pictures, and finally the 
editing of the film. Every stage of production must be under ex- 
pert supervision. Mistakes are costly. 

The next time you watch a picture, consider for a moment the 
time and care taken in perfecting the brief scene flitting before your 
eyes. Weeks and possibly months of preparation have preceded 
this minute on the screen. Art and set directors, heads of ward- 
robe and property departments, librarians, sound engineers, camera- 
men, directors, and producers—all have contributed their efforts and 
talent along with the actors who march across the stage. 

Second, DisTRIBUTOR—WHOLESALER. What goes on between the 
production and the widely separated exhibition of a motion picture 
is little known to the general public, but is vital to the operation 
of every motion picture theatre. A two hour performance in the 
theatre requires more than two miles of motion picture film for pro- 
jection on the screen, and for each minute of film witnessed, the 
viewer has actually seen 1440 separate pictures, yet film required for 
two hours of entertainment can be stored on a two-foot shelf. And 
the films must arrive at every theatre exactly on the day the picture 
has been advertised and announced for showing. To accomplish 
this continuously for 17,000 theatres scattered over 48 states requires 
a well-trained organization of some 12,500 skilled and experienced 
workers in 431 film exchanges strategically located in 31 key cities. 
They are engaged in the wholesale distribution of motion pictures. 
The precision of this intricately organized and technical operation is 
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attested by the fact that it rarely fails to produce the scheduled film 
at the right time for the show to go as planned in every theatre. 
And remember that each theatre requires an average of 104 to 208 
features annually, 

Third, THe Exurpiror or RETAILER. The theatre man is the 
retailer of motion pictures. Near you are theatres of superior de- 
sign, equipment, lighting, ventilation, acoustical treatment, sanitary 
facilities, and in these surroundings of good atmosphere, comfort 
and safety, the motion picture exhibitor is a merchant of entertain- 
ment, a civic minded citizen selling an intangible product that, if it 
pleases, attracts people in sufficient numbers to make that offering 
profitable to the exhibitor and in turn to the distributor and the 
producer. 

The great Damon Runyon wrote of the motion picture: “We 
sometimes wonder how we ever got along without the motion pic- 
ture. ... No other medium affords as much mental and even phy- 
sical relaxation to as many people. The movie house is the gather- 
ing place of the rich and poor, the common meeting ground of 
the masses and the classes. The motion picture entertains men, 
women and little children. 

“It makes them laugh. It makes them cry. Both emotions are 
essential to the human race. Sometimes it makes them think. The 
motion picture is the modern magic carpet. It takes us to far 
places and to fairer worlds. It makes dreams come true, if only 
for a few minutes. 

“Oh, yes, the motion picture has its faults. Is anything perfect? 
It can be boring, it can be improbable, untruthful, shoddy. But it 
can be, and more often is, interesting, thrilling, glamorous, accurate, 
the best way of telling a story yet discovered.” 

No type of commercial recreation will long endure if there is an 
absence of satisfied patronage. Every phase of commercial recrea- 
tion will be better as the demands of patrons are for the better, 
the higher class types of recreation. The trend of commercial enter- 
tainment, dependent as it is upon the box office, will never be better 
than the demands of its patrons and, therefore, the challenge, es- 
pecially to youth, is that they seek that which is good, patronize that 
which is best for their minds, hearts, bodies and soul. 

There are a number of types of commercial recreation that, due 
to management, are not entirely satisfactory for the development 
of good character and good citizens. The mis-direction of recreation 
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management in order to exploit human characteristics negative in 
nature are surely to be condemned. The public, through such 
media as censorship, legislative control, trade techniques, complete 
elimination, and best of all, education of tastes and skills, can join 
together in preventing any further development of this type of 
recreation, and work to ameliorate negative influences. 

There is great good in every well ordered, prosperous commer- 
cial enterprise. There is room for improvement, expansion and 
growth in the types of commercial entertainment we know and 
those yet to be born to meet the needs of the people. 

Young people preparing for their own future may be wise to 
consider some phase of commercial entertainment and recreation 
as a fertile field for the constructive use of their talents and abilities, 
and well directed, not only can there be, as a result, financial secu- 
rity, but also there will be to those who produce, and produce well, 
the keen satisfaction of having added to the welfare and happiness 
of mankind. 


Experimental Recreation Programs for 
Youth 


GERALD B. FITZGERALD 
University of Minnesota 


xX 


HILDREN and youth are the segments of the population to 
Cywnicn most recreation opportunities have been directed during 
the half-century in which recreation has been an organized structure 
in our society: This has been true in the case of general recreation 
agencies such as municipal departments and even more so in the 
instance of leisure time resources such as the scouting programs and 
similar agencies. In fact “youth serving agencies” is the general 
phraseology applied to the majority of the private or voluntary 
agencies with a recreation function. In recent years, however, in- 
creased attention has been given to organized recreation opportuni- 
ties for adult and older age groups. Thus today with the exception 
of those agencies whose specific purpose is to work with children and 
youth, recreation agencies provide opportunities and services for all 
segments of the population. Indeed the local governmental or pub- 
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lic agency has a responsibility based on legal requirements to pro- 
vide recreation in all areas of the community to all age groups. The 
voluntary agency, free to limit its clientele and select its field of 
operation, is under no such mandate and thus may choose to work 
with youth only and furthermore with but one or the other of the 
sexes. 

Variances in the purpose and nature of the public agency and 
the voluntary agency places the latter in a more strategic position to 
introduce experimental programs. It must not be inferred, however, 
that the public agency is devoid of experimental approaches. Ex- 
perimentation is one of the methods employed by all agencies in the 
determination of recreation interests. 

Experimentation is closely related to exposure as a method of 
determining recreation interests. Of the two, exposure has primacy 
for it may be a prerequisite to experimentation. Experimentation 
provides an opportunity for the individual to try out activities, to 
enter them on a provisional basis. He may remain in one activity 
for several days or meetings to test its contribution to his interests. 
Like exposure, experimentation to be effective must be based on a 
wide range of program offerings. Experimentation connotes wide 
choices and varied combinations utilized as approaches to temporary 
or permanent solutions. Leadership cannot be separated from ex- 
perimentation. Its responsibility is to arrange opportunities for 
trying out various activities as possible sources of satisfying the in- 
dividual’s interests or as a means of developing his interests. It has 
a further duty to encourage evidences of interest in an experimental 
activity. Leadership should be on the alert for such signs and 
should, through indirection, place in the individual’s path oppor- 
tunities for further participation in the indicated interests, based 
on a progression of levels of skill requirements which can be mas- 
tered and so return satisfactions of an immediate nature. 


YouncG YARDVILLE 


A good example of an experimental recreation program for 
children and youth is the Young Yardville project conducted in 
Minneapolis in 1949-50. The project was in the nature of an ex- 
perimental playground modeled after similar playgrounds in Den- 
mark and Norway. It stressed a non-directive play program based 
on the premise that all children have a natural interest in making 
things with their hands. The urge to create is, of course, the foun- 
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dation of the widespread interest in recreational crafts and all com- 
prehensive recreation programs strive to meet this urge by provid- 
ing opportunity and leadership in a broad offering in the crafts and 
hobbies. The experimental Young Yardville project, however, pro- 
vided a unique approach to satisfaction of the urge to construct 
things with the hands in that those in charge of the experiment were 
interested in determining what additional values it might have in 
reducing inter-neighborhood tension and in leading on to further 
activities such as group self-government and participation in basic 
essentials of community planning as depicted by the ideas and activi- 
ties of young people themselves. 

Young Yardville was a cooperative project financed by a national 
magazine and directed by a local settlement house, a member of the 
community chest. A citizens committee made up of parents, local 
businessmen, and labor representatives was responsible for formu- 
lating general policies covering the experimental playground. A 
professional committee composed of experts in recreation and in 
child welfare was developed to assist in evaluating the experiment. 

The experimental playground was located on approximately 
one acre of uneven terrain made available by the board of edu- 
cation. Building materials and tools of many types were furnished 
to the children and youth who singly or in groups were allotted a 
certain portion of the area in which to construct things. Most of 
them chose to build shacks. A leader was available to consult with 
the children when they wished advice, but he made no attempt to 
provide direct leadership. The young people constructed a great 
many different types of buildings and each reflected the interests 
and abilities of those who worked on them. Many times two groups 
or individuals working on separate structures pooled their efforts 
and ideas to assist one another. 

The community in which the area was located had two distinct 
neighborhoods, one of which contained conventional homes in the 
ten to twelve thousand dollar range and the other in which the 
homes were of a pre-fabricated nature. Earlier tension had arisen 
between the two neighborhoods based primarily on the non-accept- 
ance by the conventional homes dwellers of the pre-fabricated 
homes occupants. 

An objective evaluation of the experimental program after it 
had operated for approximately one year, minus the winter months, 
lead to the following conclusions: 
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1. The project as an experiment was a successful one. 

2. The feasibility of making such opportunities available to young people 
in all neighborhoods is extremely doubtful. 

3- The young people exhibited real interest in designing and constructing 
structures from scrap materials. Much ingenuity was shown in their efforts. 

4. The project stimulated much adult interest and many groups, individuals 
and business firms became active in it. This led to furtherance of community 
solidarity. 

5. The experiment was a means of bringing the two neighborhoods together 
in a joint enterprise and assisted in relieving tension between them. 

6. Worthy as the experiment was it could not be a substitute for a broader 
program of recreation opportunities embracing several additional types of in- 
terests. 

7. Practice in self-government and in layout of walks, streets, and other com- 
munity essentials was a direct outgrowth of construction of the buildings. 

8. Given the opportunity young people will demonstrate that they possess 
much ingenuity in carrying on recreation programs under their own self-leader- 
ship. 

g. Adult leadership guidance is necessary to insure equitable distribution of 
opportunity, use of resources, and availability of counseling services. 

10. Scrap materials possess many inexpensive values that can well supplement 
more expensive supplies and equipment of an expendable and permanent nature. 


SERVICE BY YOUTH 


To devote a portion of one’s leisure to doing something for 
someone else is one of the highest forms of recreation. The Boy 
Scout motto of a good turn everyday is a practical application of 
this philosophy Several agencies have experimented with various 
means designed to give youth an opportunity to experience the 
sense of achievement and other satisfactions that are the reward of 
those who give at least a portion of their free time to the service 
of others or to the community at large. Some examples of such 
means are participation in community chest drives, volunteer serv- 
ice in any one of a wide variety of community agencies, and service 
on junior community councils. 

One large midwestern university requires all of its young people 
preparing for the teaching profession to spend several hours a week 
over a period of several months in volunteer service in a community 
agency of their own choice. The object is to acquaint the students 
with opportunities for community service and thereby to enable 
them to develop an understanding of the importance of the teacher 
participating in the life of the community in which he is practicing 
professionally. 
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The high schools of Los Angeles have experimented with junior 
community councils as a means of introducing youth into their 
responsibility to give leisure time service to the community and as 
a means of developing a reservoir from which to draw talent for 
adult community councils. The plan also includes course offerings 
in leadership and community projects. Actual experience is re- 
quired in some type of community service, often recreation, under 
supervision. A student council, with teachers as advisors, directs 
the community service work. Joint meetings are held with adult 
coordinating councils to provide students with an insight into 
community needs, programs and problems and to open up columns 
of continuity for students to carry on into membership in com- 
munity councils after they leave high school. This program is 
designed to provide a better understanding of the processes of 
community life and the opportunities for citizens to take part in 
the things that shape their lives. 

Classes in social studies, English, and industrial arts are some 
examples of curriculum materials that can be combined with recrea- 
tion projects. Social studies groups can make investigations and sur- 
veys of the provision for unorganized and organized recreation 
opportunities, services, programs and facilities in the community. 
English classes can provide practice in writing minutes, framing 
resolutions and otherwise knowing how to participate in activities 
of clubs and similar groups. Industrial arts groups can experiment 
in the design, construction, and equipping of models for various 
types of recreation areas and facilities including layout of camps. 
Health education groups, domestic science classes and others can 
also participate by studying problems of water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, safety and first aid, food purchasing, and meal planning. 

In conclusion, it has been the purpose here to briefly present 
some examples of experimental approaches to recreation and to 
community service involving youth groups. One of the more 
prevalent types of youth recreation projects which is often the 
subject of experimental programs is the teenage or youth center. 
This type of project has been the subject of many articles and thus 
is net treated here. It should be pointed out, however, that the most 
successful and enduring youth centers are those which are attached 
to established public recreation departments or voluntary youth 
serving agencies which possess professional personnel, means of 
stable financial support, and control of or access to suitable facili- 
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ties. Within this setting there is ample opportunity for youth to 
manage their own affairs in cooperation with adult recreation pro- 
fessionals and laymen acting as resources. 


Sports and Games Meet Recreation Needs 
of Adolescents 


TAYLOR Dopson 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 


KX 


NY discussion of the recreational needs of adolescents should 
Ax. prefaced by a discussion of the basic characteristics of 
adolescent boys and girls. 

A sudden increase in height and weight together with an increase 
in the size of arms, legs, hands, feet and the rest of the anatomy is 
typical of adolescence. This manifestation is accompanied by an 
increased breast development and hip width for girls. Boys exhibit 
broader shoulders, heavier voices and evidence of facial hair. 

This increase in growth is likely to cause easy fatigue and need 
of much sleep and rest. The explanation of this phenomena lies 
in the fact that the heart, lungs and other internal organs are likely 
to lag behind in this sudden spurt of growing up which the rest 
of the body structure is experiencing. Even so, the rapid growth 
of large muscles, gain in strength and the awakening of sex-con- 
sciousness make out-of-doors activity highly desirable, since the 
individual is less likely to be disturbed by sex tensions and other 
emotional difficulties if he leads a vigorous life. 

The rapid increase in size of body extremities may result in 
awkwardness which causes a feeling of social ineptness. This 
diffident sensitiveness is most evident in the presence of adults 
and is best sublimated by happy companionship with other young 
people. Boys and girls need satisfactory means of expression. This 
outlet may be tennis, swimming, mowing the lawn, a strenuous 
game or even a purely emotional outlet such as music or drama. 
It is more important to find enjoyment and satisfactory expression 
than it is to be a good performer. 

How then do these physical and emotional factors relate to 
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recreation? What is recreation? Simply defined, leisure is free 
time. Recreation is the constructive way people use their free time. 

All of us are familiar with the trend toward more free time for 
all people which has accompanied shorter working hours and half 
shifts. This decrease in manhours of labor per week has been due 
to increased efficiency and mechanization of industry for the most 
part, but for adolescents it is due in part to protective legislation. 

The human body has not adjusted to maximum efficiency during 
adolescence. Boys and girls in their teens are still growing very 
rapidly and are using up much of their reserve energy. They are 
constitutionally unsuited for sustained, concentrated effort. The 
undesirability of labor for rapidly growing youth has led to legal 
minimum ages for working, so that adolescents have even more 
leisure than adults. 

When the struggle for existence occupied man’s every waking 
hour, play was looked upon as unimportant, unnecessary or a waste 
of time. It is now apparent that we need to educate for the wise 
use of leisure. Resources for the use of leisure are not automatically 
attained. The public schools must meet the need of students for 
learning recreational skills. 

There is danger in building our lives around one strong point. 
We need to develop a variety of skills and interests. Even if not 
up to professional status, one can always enjoy amateur participa- 
tion. It is important, however, that our level of ability be above the 
dub class, for in order to achieve satisfaction from participation 
there has to be some feeling of success. We enjoy most these things 
we do well. We dislike or fear those things we know little or noth- 
ing about. 

It is, therefore, important to learn physical skills, to develop 
physical fitness, strength and endurance for at least moderately sus- 
tained activity. Morale, sportsmanship and sacrifice for the good of 
the group are not learned in the bleachers; they are learned on the 
playing field. Public spirited citizens who object to the commerciali- 
zation of leisure and the growth of spectator recreation would do 
well to promote adequate and wholesome public recreation facili- 
ties. 

The normal adolescent wants to spend more and more time 
doing things with boys and girls of his own age and less with his 
family. This is no reason for parents to be concerned, for it is a 
sign of growing up and of making a good adjustment to life. Teen- 
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agers are part of a family, but they must have their own indi- 
viduality and this individuality is easier to assert when they are 
with a group of their own age. The pal or buddy is important, 
for adolescents feel that adults do not understand them. 

Youth of today do not enjoy the pursuits of yesteryear. The 
taffy pull, home singing, sleigh rides, box suppers, and pop corn 
balls have given way to bowling, swimming, dancing, biking, hik- 
ing, hunting, fishing and archery. Boys and girls play together as 
pals more freely than ever before. This is important, for men and 
women work and play side by side as adults, and it is well for the 
adolescent to establish a wholesome attitude toward social insti- 
tutions. 

Adolescents need to belong, to be associated with a common 
cause. They need to achieve, to feel that their efforts are worth 
while. Sports and games offer an ideal medium for meeting these 
needs. Since adolescence is a time of development, there is need 
for vigorous, rhythmic movement as a stimulus to development. 
Adolescents need to be doing things. Boys like to exhibit strength. 
Girls like to exhibit poise and grace. Boys and girls like recog- 
nition. Excelling in sports is a socially desirable way of achieving 
recognition. 

Sports and games offer the adolescent adventure. We flirt with 
danger in games when we pit ourselves against opponents whether 
pitcher, tackler, five pound bass or honking geese. Lacking these 
opportunities for outlet of aggressive drives, the adolescent may 
exhibit hate, destruction or fight. Lack of opportunity for whole- 
some recreation may result in teasing the policeman or molesting the 
property of merchants or neighbors. Sports and games develop cama- 
raderie, friendship and love as against the emotions of hate, fear, 
greed and selfishness. 

After the age of twelve or thirteen the individual likes to be 
part of the group, to unite for a common cause. Team games offer 
the adolescent this opportunity. There is also a desire for indi- 
vidual recognition, power, self-importance and self-mastery which 
is met largely through individual games. There is a range of activi- 
ties of competitive and non-competitive types so that the adolescent 
can find satisfactory expression in some sports of his choice. 

Sports and games follow a pattern of democratic action, character 
building and leadership training when there is wise leadership to 
provide adequate training in fundamentals. Swimming in the creek 
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or tramping in the woods may often have more desirable results 
than highly organized sports with overemphasis and attendant pub- 
licity. Well supervised athletic contests provide wholesome excite- 
ment and opportunity to win deserved applause. There is the com- 
radeship of teammates which is so important to adolescents as is the 
prestige of belonging to a group. Other recreational and educa- 
tional benefits from sports are coordination, quick thinking, co- 
operation and the ability to take success or defeat. Today, more 
than ever, when there are no farm chores to develop strength, games 
must be relied upon. Properly organized and controlled, games and 
sports can be a potent force in an adolescent’s development. 


Suggestions for Improving Programs in the 
Area of Recreation for Youth 


Harry D. EpGREN 
George Williams College 


KK 


ECREATION, a basic function in American life can be a 

meaningful and significant experience in the lives of the par- 
ticipants. The experience can be one of adding life to the years 
of the individual as well as years to their lives. It is in this concept 
of quality that this article is written: 

If the members of a club or an interest group, or a team were 
asked why they participate they might give a variety of reasons but 
the majority would say, “it is fun.” I would call the attention of 
the professional that the statement “it is fun” is the result of other 
things which happened and which youth has been unable to analyze. 
Let’s not ask them to analyze it but let us look at some of the ex- 
periences that result in “fun.” Some of the experiences are: 

1. Being accepted and wanted by others of the same age. 

2. Making friends or the fellowship of old friends. 

3. The refreshing experience of fatigue from an enjoyable physical effort. 

4. The complete escape when an activity is interesting and all consuming. 


5. The recognition that is given by others when your contribution is ap- 
plauded and praised. 


6. The sense of personal worth that accompanies growth and a sense of 
achievement in the development of a new skill. 

7. The feeling of being an adult when given the opportunity of accepting 
responsibility of your own decision. 
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These it seems to me are the ingredients that separately and to- 
gether add up to make recreation fun. 

Have we not permitted this experience of fun to be one only 
enjoyed by the aristocracy of ability, the expert, the champion, the 
member of our varsity teams. These others have the same wants, 
desires, hopes, and aspirations but they do not respond to the oppor- 
tunities offered them. And organized recreation leaders have acted 
as though this number didn’t really want to have fun. 

I would suggest that one of the reasons is that many of them 
have a conflict between their wants and their fears. Afraid that 
their wants will not be satisfied in the recreation activity offered 
them, they remain away, for it is safer to remain away than to be 
present and be ignored. This is one of the reasons why the movies 
is the safest place to be. You pay your money and get your seat. 

Some of the findings from the recent White House Conference 
on children and youth have implications for us in recreation. This 
Conference indicated that we in recreation should: 

1. Treat each child as a unique total person. 

2. That our programs will need to have quality as well as quantity. 

3. That planning together with youth rather than a program for youth is the 
best practice. 

4- That volunteer leadership is good for the volunteer as well as for the 


program. 
5. That leadership in recreation demands knowledge and insight in the child 
behavior as well as techniques of leading activities. 


This suggests that it is the meaning of the recreation experience to 
the individual that is important. There are no major or minor 
activities. One activity may mean the development of friendship 
or a sense of belonging or a sense of personal worth to one person. 
The same activity may have an entirely different meaning. The 
implication for recreation is that we offer a wide variety of activi- 
ties, that we permit people to function at their own level, that we 
help to improve their skills, their appreciations and their attitudes 
if recreation is to have its most significant meaning. 

The atmosphere in which our activities are conducted can be a 
way of improving our recreation programs. The following are 
suggested conditions that will make recreation more healthy and 
significant: 


1. Healthy and effective physical environment. 
2. Pleasant relaxing atmosphere. 
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3. Friendly atmosphere where individuals and groups are encouraged to 
participate socially. 

4. An atmosphere where self-expression is easy. 

5. A setting in which individuals and groups assume responsibility commen- 
surate with their abilities. 

6. An atmosphere of relative freedom with a noticeable lack of restraint, 
rules, and authoritarian control. 

7. A setting in which participants are urged to attain achievable goals. 

8. A democratic atmosphere where the rights of individuals are respected. 

g. A relationship with at least one person within the group in which com- 
plete frankness and confidence are expressed. 

10. A setting in which fundamental skills are easily learned. 

11. Opportunities for individual groups to participate in making decisions. 

12. An atmosphere in which the group assumes responsibility for its own 
decisions. 

13. An atmosphere in which individuals are exposed to leaders with inte- 
grated and healthy personalities. 


If we would further improve our recreation programs we will 
need to develop criteria for evaluation of program. This will de- 
mand the setting of objectives and goals and then developing a set 
of criteria to examine whether or not our program has achieved 
these goals. The following are only illustrative of the kind of 
criteria that might be used for the evaluation of a recreation pro- 


gram. 


1. Are the objectives of the program clearly formulated and are they under- 
stood by staff members and all other workers? 

2. Does the program grow directly out of these objectives? 

3. Is the program a flexible, evolving, and creative development rather than a 
“scheduling” of stereotype and superimposed activities? 

4. Is there a balance among various types of program, social, arts, music, 
and physical activities? 

5. Is there a healthy balance between individuals, group and mass events? 

6. Are the community resources and facilities drawn upon extensively in 
planning and conducting a program? 

7. Is there a vital sense of democratic participation of the constituents in the 
total program? 

8. Are the equipment and facilities adequate to the program? 


Yes, recreation can be meaningful. But even if it were nothing 
more than the sustaining power that makes life and school work 
palatable it would be worthy of our support. However, recreation 
can be more than relief from boredom. It can be the transforming 
power that can help make life full and abundant. 

Good leadership in recreation will be an educator in the best 
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sense of that word, appreciating the fact that the program of recrea- 
tion in school and community and private agency can be a means 
of achieving a better life, the growth and development of persons, 
and a better society through that kind of program. Youth will call 
it fun. The professional will see it as growth and development and 
a more abundant life for youth. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 


KX 
Film Notes 


KENNETH MCINTYRE 

Films that stimulate interest in guided recreation and help 
develop a wider range of basic skills in sports make an important 
contribution to good recreation. However, the creative arts are 
also important in a program concerned with the recreational needs 
of adolescents. 

The following film annotations may be helpful to secondary 
school recreation leaders who are concerned with recreation prob- 
lems in this area. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS FOR RECREATION. 


*Playtown, U. S. A., 23 minutes, sound, color. Association Films, 

Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Produced with the cooperation and advice of national leaders in the field of 
recreation, this film shows the need for publicly sponsored recreation by em- 
phasizing the harm done by the lack of accessible facilities for all age groups. 
It covers the juvenile delinquency problem which arises from the lack of 
recreational opportunities and gives a survey of a successful recreation program 
in a typical American town. 


PROVIDING FOR THE RECREATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS IN THE 
CREATIVE ARTs. 
*Marionettes—Construction and Manipulation, 10 minutes, sound, 
black and white, Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Produced under the supervision of Edward T. Hall at the University School 
of Handicrafts, New York, this film gives detailed instructions for making a 
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marionette. It gives each step in the actual construction and dressing of Bobo, 
a clown marionette, and at the end demonstrates the manipulation of the 
strings. 


*Drawing with a Pencil, 10 minutes, sound, black and white, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

For students with even a slight interest in drawing, this film demonstrates 
important points of general design, achieving textures, and thumbnail sketching 


by recording the technique of Theodore Kautzky, one of the leading sketchers 
in America. 


PROVIDING FOR THE RECREATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS IN THE 
AREA OF SPORTS AND PuysIcAL ACTIVITY. 


Learn to Swim, 20 minutes, sound, black and white, Government 
Films Department, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 


In this film produced by the Department of Agriculture, the fundamentals of 
swimming are demonstrated by CCC boys and Olympic champions. 


Softball Fundamentals, 13 minutes, sound, black and white, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Rent 
or purchase. 


The techniques of batting, throwing, pitching, running bases and fielding are 
illustrated in this film on softball. By using junior high school girls as the 
players, it attempts to teach the individual techniques of play. 


PROVIDING HETERO-SEXUAL RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY. 


* Parties are Fun, 10 minutes, sound, black and white, Coronet Films, 
Inc., Coronet Bldg., Chivago 1, IIl. 


This film shows young people how to plan and prepare for parties, as well 
as offering guidance in accepted standards for behavior at parties. Elizabeth B. 
Carey, Educational Consultant for the film, is Supervisor of Instructional Super- 
vision at the University of the State of New York. 


*Social Courtesy, 10 minutes, sound, black and white, Coronet 
Films, Inc., Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Designed to show students that getting along in social groups is merely a 
natural, easy form of courteous behavior, this film will be helpful in teaching 
them how to improve their social manners. It was produced with Mary E. 
Weathersby, Head of the Homemaking Education Department at Mississippi 
State College as Educational Collaborator. 
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EDUCATION FOR WIsE UsE oF COMMERCIALIZED RECREATIONAL Fa- 
CILITIES. 


Bowling Fundamentals, 15 minutes, sound, black and white, pur- 
chase or rent, Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. grd St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The initial techniques of bowling are shown by an expert bowler who is 
instructing a group of boys and girls. The fjlm carefully covers each step of the 
game. 


*Famous Fish I Have Met, 10 minutes sound, color, National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

With two popular Canadian outdoor columnists disagreeing over the relative 
merits of hunting and fishing, this Canadian film gives a good deal of informa- 
tion on fish and the pleasures of fishing. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS FOR MEETING THE RECREATIONAL NEEDS 
oF ADOLESCENTS. 


*$7,000 for Recreation, 12 minutes, sound, color, Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Rent or purchase. 


Sponsored by the Athletic Institute, this film explains how social service and 
other voluntary agencies can invest in a complete recreational program for the 
community. It contains several concrete suggestions for setting up a program 
which will be in charge of community officials. 


Leaders for Leisure, 21 minutes, sound, color, rent. Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Produced as a companion film to Playtown, U. S. A. and $1,000 for Recrea- 
tion, this is a picture of an average town which is planning for a recreation 
program. It shows how trained leaders need to survey the needs of children 
and adults while they are making plans and setting up the basic objectives of 
the program. 


™ oo be rented from the Film Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
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Practicum 
KX 


The School Social Worker 


Truancy is not out-moded, even if we do prefer today to call it 
an “attendance problem.” Almost any principal will testify that 
preventing or punishing unexcused absences is one of his primary 
concerns. In the secondary school he will not distinguish between 
unexcused absence and illegal absence, because as far as the child 
is concerned the two are identical. A girl sixteen years old may 
not be forced legally to attend school, but who is to say that her 
quitting school or attending only half-heartedly is any less serious 
a problem than that of her fourteen year old sister who can be 
carried to court for the same offense? 

Unfortunately, the practice of dealing with this problem by 
applying various kinds of punishment has not been completely out- 
moded any more than has the problem itself, although in theory 
nearly everyone will agree that punishment is not the answer. Who 
will not agree with Dr. Douglas A. Thom that the “truant’”—the 
term here meaning a child who absents himself from a class or classes 
without a legitimate reason—is running either to or from some- 
thing? Is he not either trying to escape something he fears or dis- 
likes, or else seeking something which more nearly satisfies his needs 
as he sees them? If so, then let us look again at some of the things 
he runs from. 

When questioned, Johnny says, “Aw, I don’t like school. It’s 
boring.” Jack complains, “I’m not learning anything. What good 
will algebra do me?” Sallie adds, “School is just a bunch of snobs!” 
Don argues, “Dad didn’t have any education, and he’s doing O.K.” 
“The kids think I'm dumb and laugh at me,” confides Ben. Peggy 
thinks her clothes aren’t as nice as Sue’s. Dick feels he will never 
be asked to join any of the clubs. It all adds up to failure—failing 
to find the spark of curiosity or feel the adventure of growing; 
failing to learn, failing to make friends; failing to earn credits; 
failing to belong. 

What is there to run to? Hear Sallie, “I can go to work and 
make as much as mother did after she’s been working ten years.” 
“My boss has been letting me help run the bull-dozer. He says 
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he'll take me on his next construction job if I'll work full time,” 
brags Buck. “I think I'll join the Navy. Nothing ever happens 
around here.” “I’m going to help mother with the kids at home.” 
“I’m too much in love to wait three years to get married.” “The 
gang that works up town has a lot better time than I do.” It all 
adds up to basic desires—the desire for independence; the desire 
for power; the desire for adventure; for affection; for recognition; 
achievement, and approval; the desire to possess something; to be 
needed. 

Attendance problems and drop-outs, then, are only outward 
signs of something more basic and more serious than repeated ab- 
sence, something not to be dealt with by punitive devices. And 
not all the changes needed are within the child alone. What 
about the school itself? 

The shortcomings of the school have been faced repeatedly and 
there have been many answers: enrich the curriculum; teach the 
whole child; use community resources; find new motivation; reor- 
ganize the daily schedule; make more home visits; give experience 
through distributive education; study the child through a testing 
program; provide more vocational guidance; get more teachers; 
pay the teachers higher salaries. All are good answers. 

There is yet another answer—one which does not replace or nulli- 
fy any of the other solutions; one which combines and coordi- 
nates practically all the other advanced theories. It is the employ- 
ment of a school social worker. Some prefer to call the position a 
visiting teacher, head counsellor, director of guidance, sometimes 
attendance supervisor. Not the name, but the philosophy of the 
office, the method of approach, is important. Some call it the 
social work approach—the ferreting out of the basic problem and 
working to eliminate the causes. 

The belief is that if a child’s needs are being met, he will want 
to attend school and attend regularly. If he is not happy in school, 
someone needs to find out why he is unhappy. It would be the 
function of the social worker, then, working with the individual in 
cooperation with other faculty members and parents, to try to 
make school a personally satisfying experience for every child of 
school-age. To accomplish such an aim, one must see the pupil 
in his home setting, and in his relation to all community or social 
activities, as well as in the classroom. Various techniques—coun- 
seling with the pupil, counseling with the parents, interviews with 
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the teachers, referral to other social agencies who can help solve 
physical, emotional or financial problems, or individual and group 
guidance—would be employed. 

As the worker visits the home and seeks to find the reasons for 
the pupil’s behavior, he will inevitably serve other and valuable 
purposes. He will become another link between the home and the 
school. He can reinterpret the purposes and policies of the school 
to the parents, and carry back their thinking to the school. Through 
the sharing of their common experiences with the child, both 
parents and teachers may understand him better and thereby in- 
crease the effectiveness of their relationship with him. 

The resources available in the community, and social agencies 
can be utilized. The worker will not only procure the services 
available for a child and his family when they are needed, but will 
also cooperate with the agencies wherever the school can be of 
service to them. Such cooperation will likely bring about an exami- 
nation of the total community picture as it relates itself to youth 
problems, such as school curriculum, community health, or recrea- 
tion. The social worker then becomes a coordinator and an agent 
for better public relations. When the school, the home, and the 
community become aware of the needs of various individuals in the 
schools, they will soon begin to recognize their responsibility for 
adequate training for all children, and for the whole child. They 
will be stimulated to provide adequate facilities for developing 
happy, well-adjusted individuals who can find their place in the 
proper scheme of things. 

The attendance problem has been used here only as an example 
of a behavior problem which comes as a warning signal that here 
is an outward symptom of a festering problem. The same obser- 
vations can be made relative to other socially unacceptable habits 
or practices. The school social worker, of course, would never 
limit himself to any particular problem, such as poor attendance, 
but would use the same individual, causative approach to all cases 
of personality difficulties referred to him. Such a worker will find 
his natural place in a well-organized guidance program, or would 
be a happy substitute for schools too small to have a guidance staff. 


ELIZABETH MCCONNELL. 
Lenoir, N. C. 





